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The " SquisTs thhough *» Ofeba Glass" were published in iht 
Mere'iaius' Day-Book, in the mouth of February, 1850. The atw 
of the public was drawn to ihem beforp half a dozen numbera had been 
written, und ihe dsoiand fur them cnntlnued to increaBe until every copy 
of tJie dailies containing them waa sold, aa well aa all of a large edition of 
ihe Weekly Journal, in which they were republished on each Saturday cf 
the month. The proprietor of tht Merchants' Day-Qook then publiehed 
two ediLioaa of them in an exira i leet, bntli of which were exhaiislei 
few houra. Orders coniinued to be aent in from all porta of the cnuntry 
for " copies of the Day-Book or Weekly Journal containing the Sqiijiu*, 
nniil the author deemed it advitiable to publish them in pamplilet. whlcli 
baa been done, ami la now before the public. 

The Marchania' Day-Bjok. now t)m[ the Opera eeawn ia nver, «^ 
turn ita attention to other views in this city, equally interesting and attnc- 
tive, commencing with Christy's Opera House in Broadway. 
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SQUINT I. 

ALL ABOUT THE HOUSE. 

The architect of the Opera House has succeeded in creating the 
only theatre in the United Slates whose interior deserves the epi- 
thet " elegant." He is a man that not only has ears, but ' eyes 
also. While he has nicely smoothed the projections and rounded 
off the corners, to prevent the delicate notes of the nightingales on 
Ihe stage from stubbing their toes, and breaking their necks on 
their way to the audience, he has artistically composed the fix- 
tures and embellishments of the house into a picture which fills 
the eye with graceful forms and charming contrasts of color, 
while the gem-like chandelier sheds an atmosphere of voluptuous 
lustre over all, like the sparkling of a million stars. The lightest 
lapse of the imagination is sufficient to recall the soft illusions of 
youth, until you deem yourself in some veritable scene of enchant- 
ment. Then this pleasant place, filled with beautiful and accom- 
plished women, shedding around the indescribable but exquisite 
ffiuscination of their presence — the faint and impalpable perfumes 
that penetrate to the brain, and pervade the frame with a volup- 
tuous thrill — the low murmurs that undulate through the air — the 
mingled flashing of eyes and diamonds that make the bosoms pal- 
pitate on which they rest — blend their delightful influences to lap 
the soul in elysium. 

All this, you perceive, is without a word respecting the music ; 
-for in truth to a large proportion of the audience the entr'acte in- 
tervals are the only pleasant parts of the performance — the 
squeaking, screeching and drumming from the stage being the 
long and dreary interval to the excitement of visiting, quizzing 

1 
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and flirting, submitted to with well-bred yawns, and half-choked 
sighs of fashionable resignation. 

Following the current of popular taste, we will first level our 
glass at the various interesting groups and individuals in front of 
the stage, and afterward, perhaps, project a squint or two beyond 
the foot-lights. And, to insinuate to our young bloods of the 
opera a lesson which they stand much in need of learning — j>lace 
aux dames ! 



SQUINT 11. 

ONE OF THE FIRST FAMILIES. 

Conspicuous among the conspicuous — seated year after year 
in the same sofa — always " going in " for five years or half dol- 
lar " extra allowances " — and always, whether rain or shine, in 
their places — repose in the conscious dignity of hard-earned 
money, plump cheeks, and white opera cloaks, the head and 
female branches of one of our first families. Sometimes the hope- 
ful spring of the family and heir to its honors and escutcheon, 
may be seen sandwiched between the papa and the plump daugh- 
ter. He is a lathy, lanky, cadaverous-looking young man, 
whom incessant attempts to smoke segars which make him sea- 
sick and gulp down, whisky skins that turn his stomach, have 
bleached to the faintest and most woe-begone shadow of fresh and 
vigorous youth. The internal soil of his brain — not very deep nor 
rich at best — entirely exhausted by the heavy crop of hempen hair 
it has been called upon to produce, has long since refused to grow 
the first blade of an idea ; and the consequence is a lack-lustre 
expression of the dissipated eyes, and a fiabbiness of the nerve- 
less mouth, truly pitiable to behold. This poor youth, the riches 
of whose wMl6 life have been squandered ere he has yet crossed 
the threshold, is already notorious for several disgraceful rows, 
amours with married women, and other fashionable disasters, and 
may be taken as a fair sample of the young bloods of New- York. 

The costume of this young sprout of our parvenu aristocracy 
would of itself sufilciently indicate the idealess chaos of the 
owner's brain. Buried to the ears in a standing shirt collar, his 
little round head rests on a gigantic Joinville bow, like the top of 
a ft>otman'8 carriage-tassel. His thin legs are inserted in n pair 
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of pantaloons, whose waistband is so low and whose fit so vulgar, 
that one undergoes a constant premonitory disgust lest they should 
slip off. His coat is of the nattiest and tightest London flash man 
cut, and his gloves, with his^Igar hands stuffed into them, look 
like two bunches of white kid sausages. But to form a complete 
idea of his costume you should see him in Broadway, with that 
straight English sack, the bag-sleeves hanging below the tips of 
his fingers — his head supporting a strait- brimmed hat, and his 
toes turned in as he walks, like those of a wild Indian on a trail. 
Under his arm he carries a little cane, with the head stuck in the 
side-pocket of his coat. Thus tricked out he is a sight to behold ; 
and every where he appears, a smile of quiet contempt, unnoticed 
by himself, passes from lip to lip. However, he is well received 
every where. The old gentleman has money. Q. E. D. 

Of the young ladies we are happy that our gallantry will only 
permit us to say that they are pretty and richly dressed, in the 
height of the mode. It is fortunate for satirists of tender sensi- 
bililies, that the ladies never by any possibility make themselves 
ridiculous. In the present instance, they dp not lack for accom- 
plishments ; and one at least is a thorough musician, and sings 
charmingly. 

The old gentleman himself evidently enjoys to the full capa- 
city of his nature the otium cum dignitate of his wealth and position. 
But a few years ago this liberal, enlightened, and worthy citizen 
was a small dealer in dead hogs, which he used to buy in the 
carcass and cut up at his own door, while his prudent helpmeet 
was carrying on a cheap boarding-house up stairs. By prudence, 
industry, and economy, the gains of pork and sausages accumu- 
lated year by year, until the huxter became the wholesale dealer 
and adventurous speculator ; while the boarding-house expanded 
into the aristocratic mansion above Bleecker, the daughters ex- 
changed th& rolling-pin for the piano, and magnificent weekly 
entertainments almost made the whole family forget that all their 
greatness is derived from a long line of illustrious dead — hogs. 

We trust that no one will so far mistake us as to imagine for 
a moment that we mean to cast contempt upon the humble origin 
of the New-York aristocracy. Far from it. None has a more 
appreciative admiration of the industry by which these individu- 
als have risen from the obscurity of the bench and the shop-board 
to the lofty positions they occupy on the sofas of the Opera House, 
than ourselves. But as it is evident that a real aristocracy is 
about crystal izing in our metropolis, we have accepted, in the 
absence of a Herald's College, the task of collecting and preserv- 
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ing in a durable form, the " antecedents " of the illustrious indi- 
viduals who compose it. In discharging this duty, we shall aim 
to be guided alone by accuracy and impartiality ; and should we 
inadvertently make any mistakes ^ omissions, we shall be very 
glad to stand* corrected, upon a proper representation of the facts. 
The family to whom we now pay our respects stands deserv- 
edly high among the members of our Astor-ocracy, and its res- 
pected head is as distinguished for the goodness of his heart, as 
the badness of his orthoepy. His use of money is as judicious 
as his use of words is unfortunate. To look at the appointments 
of bis house and family, you would conclude that he was a man 
of distinguished taste — to hear him speak, you would inevitably 
take him for a fool. The truth, however, is, that he is neither 
one nor the other. Had he attended to the lining of his head as 
assiduously as to that of his pocket, he might have been a savan. 
But the golden texture of riches, unlike the Schneiderian mem- 
brane, is sufficient for only one cavity at once. 



SQUINT III. 

ROMANCE OF S H O P - K £ E P I N G . 

Turn your glass in this direction, madam, and what do you 
see? A box fill&d with handsome and magqificently-dressed 
women, all evidently belonging to the same family, and all bear 
ing a very remarkable resemblance to each other, in form and 
features, although the older ones show a decided tendency to em- 
bonpoint. We said they were dressed magnificently, but this is 
not the word — we should have written conspicuously. If small 
head-dresses are in fashion, with a modest white Japonica in the 
hair, the de Snookses immediately make their appearance witli 
their heads enclouded in lace, and bending with a harvest of 
flowers of all colors. If Fashion expands her head-gear to £. 
cap, Mrs. de Snooks straightway mounts an opera-hat imported 
direct from Paris, which from its peculiar shape, and rakish ap- 
pearance of its masts — we mean its feathers— obtains for its 
wearer the soubriquet of " the Pink Tarpaulin." Their sleeves 
are always a little shorter, their frocks a little lower, and their 
opera-glasses a little larger than any body else's. Having heard 
that the panels of aristocratip carriages in Europe are sometimes 
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decorated with, the coat-at-arms of their owners, the de Snookses, 
determined not to be behind the very best aristocracy going, have 
had a very beautiful picture painted on the side of their carriage, 
by a distinguished artist, for which they paid fifty dollars in cash. 
It represents a moose trying to climb over a currant bush, sup- 
ported by a utensil strongly resembling a cooper's adze, while the 
quarterings are filled in with ducal strawberries, which, by some 
error of the artist, look very much like thimbles. They have 
also been informfed by a runaway English chambermaid, whom 
they confidentially keep in their service, that English coachmen, 
footmen, &c., always wear livery. Accordingly tliey have en- - 
veloped their driver in an immense drab surtout, with six capes 
and brass buttons as big as plates, which he never puts off in 

- . public, either summer or Winter. Around his hat is a broad red 
band, carefully preserved from season to season, and regularly 
transferred from the old hat to the new. This ^wtentous cos- 
tume, comfortable enough in winter, in summer is as inconvenient 
to its sweltering owner as it is at any time laughable and ridicu- 
lous. But it is livery — the Browns are aristocrats — aristocrats 
clothe their coachmen in livery. Therefore the poor devil must 
smell and swelter from June to September in this preposterous 
woollen casing, more horriblis to endure and infinitely less elegant 
than the celebrated shirt of Nessus. 

The history of the families who founded the noble house to 
whose members we are now paying our respects is a real ro- 
mance. Of the fathers, one was a tailor, and for a number of 
years kept a little slop-shop and clothing-store in a side street 
down town. The other was a worthy and respectable cooper, 
who made the neighborhood merry with his noisy hammering, 
which from his natural fondness for music and the opera, arranged 

» itself involuntarily into true musical rhythm. He did not, how- 
ever, prosper so well as his friend and neighbor, the tailor — peo- 
ple appearing to be more in want of breeches than barrels. He 
determined, therefore, to co-operate with his neighbor, and enter- 
ed into the tailoring business, whence large profits had begun to 
flow. Both being men of great shrewdness, tact, and economy, 
and worshipping money as the one only true god, their gains rapidly 
accumulated and were permanently invested in real estate. This 
of course increased in value with the growth of the city, until in 
a few years the partners found themselves millionaires; and their" 
children, who had intermarried, were ready to assume the front 
rank as members of the aristocracy — a position which they seem 
determined to make the most of. 
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In process of time, one of the old gentlemen died, but not be- 
fore the oldest of his dutiful children and children-in-law had 
cooked up a will, devolving the great bulk of the estate upon 
them, And cutting off the younger brothers and sisters with a 
paltry annuity. The head of the de Snooks family has been long 
and justly celebrated for his abilities as a financier; but this last 
brilliant effort, in which he was greatly assisted by his wife, 
greatly surpasses all his former achievements, and has furnished 
him with abundance of occupation for the remainder of his life, 
to retain possession of his ill-gotten possessions. Attempts were 
made to break the will and divide the property justly among all 
the heirs. Thus far, however, they have been unsuccessful ; and 
it is possible that the final decision of the courts will confirm the 
present holders in their fraudulent possessions, upon which they 
are now flourishing so extensively at the opera and elsewhere 
among the fasii|^nable world — thus virtually annulling the provi- 
sion in our constitution against the law of primogeniture, and en- 
forcing in effect the hateful right of entail. 

But this question we leave to the tribunals, which of course 
nobody will suspect of being unduly influenced. The lenses of 
our opera glass, like all made by the celebrated Voigtlander, are 
strictly acromatic, and show objects divested of every ficitious 
shade or color. The splendors of the de Snooks box, however, 
have somewhat overcome us, and we must withdraw to refit. 



SQUINT IV. 



ONE OF THE BULLS. 



There, in one of the boxes of the second tier, seated deferen- 
tially behind a rather striking and bold-looking woman, is an 
elderly person, who might have sat as the original for Douglas 
Jerrold's " Man Made of Money." Few men in the community 
wield a more powerful influence than he. In respect to the 
credit of firms and individuals, his word is law ; while occasion- 
ally the whole street is made to palpitate through all its extremi- 
ties, by his movements, as if he were the very heart of that ano- 
malous monster, the Stock Exchange. All he is, however, and 
all he ever was, or ever can hope to be, is by the power of money. 
Aside from that, few in any class are so insignificant as he. He 
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has just one faculty — that of making money ; and to its develop, 
meht and exercise his whole life and being has been faithfully 
devoted. Economy, abstemiousness and self-denial — the basis 
of all acquisition of wealth — he possesses in an eminent degree. 
Never, from his earliest youth, has he been known to speifd a 
sixpence for any thing but the bare necessaries of life — ^that is, for 
himself. As to his wife, the immense amount uselessly and 
foolishly expended by her for vulgar display is neither here nor 
these. She married him avowedly for his money, and he her 
for her youth and beauty. It was a fair bargain, open and above- 
board, like a sale of stock " r. w.," and neither has a right to 
complain. If they find themselves mutually miserable, mutually 
abhorrent to each other, they have nobody to accuse but them* 
selves. 

But with all this we have nothing to do. If we should com- 
mence an investigation into the statistics of wedded bliss among 
our aristocracy, there is no knowing where we might stop. We 
presume our gray-haired financier and his young wife are as 
well off in this respect as many of his neighbors. 

The head of this aristocratic and dashing family commenced 
life as an errant-boy, check collector, &c., &c., for a broker's den 
in Wall-street, and has kept steadily on, with his eyes fixed upon 
the one point — ^to become rich. Endowed with iron perseverance 
and great shrewdness, he has succeeded. But the principal 
means by which' he, as well as many others of our money aris- 
tocracy, has accomplished this, if things and actions bore their 
right names, would be called swindling and fraud. In a word, 
he is a leading stock gambler, and his immense gains have chiefly 
arisen from buying and selling fancy stocks and other similar 
operations, upon an unreal market, kept up or depressed as the 
needs of himself and his brother gamblers required, or as there 
were pigeons to be plucked. In our opinion, this species of gam- 
bling is far more dishonorable and disgraceful than faro-dealing 
or thimble-rigging ; and those engaged in it are, to all intents and 
purposes, blacklegs, and no more entitled to pass for respectable 
citizens, than the fancy and flash men about town. And yet, 
they not only do pass for respectable citizens, but assume an air 
of pretentious arrogance, elbow honest men aside, and set up for 
arbiters and dictators of society. The philosophy of this would 
be worth investigating, if we had the time — but we must hasten 
to pay our respects to the imperious and distingue wife of this 
New- York nobleman. 

To see the haughty and bold look of defiance with which she 
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scans the audieDce, and the more than queenly magnificence of 
her costume and jewelry, you would scarcely imagine that you 
beheld before you one of those so-much-commiserated working- 
girls, whose lamentable condition draws such benevolent tears 
from' the inkstands of our philanthropic scribblers. 

But a few years ago, that haughty head, from which now 
sweeps one of Martel's twenty-five dollar feathers, was bent in- 
* dustriously over the miscellaneous patchwork that came in her 
way, and those dainty fingers, now loaded with diamonds, were 
busy discharging all sorts of nameless menial offices. Not one in 
all this gaudy and shallow crowd is or feels more intensely the 
aristocrat than she. The capacity for luxury is an instinct of 
woman's nature, bursting out into full and perfect activity upon the 
first opportunity. A woman always becomes her riches and her 
fine clothes, her carriage, her brilliant drawing-room, the fashion- 
able assemblage, and the highest walk in Vanity Fair — when- 
ever she is able to compass them. Besides, our financier prin- 
cess (she has shown hersdf as shrewd a speculator as her hus- 
band) knows that she is as good as the rest — why, therefore, 
should she be afraid ? She, by the mere and absolute force of 
money, stands and moves, at this moment, at the head of the snob 
aristocracy of this snobby metropolis. We could write a volume 
of homilies upon this one cold-hearted, trifling lady ; but ctd 
bono ? She is only one of the ephemera who float for a moment 
across the broad beams of human life, aimless and valueless, save 
for the lesson she lends those who have the wit to find it out, and 
the virtue to profit by it. " Thus runs the world away." 



SQUINT V. 

A LADY PATRONESS. 

What, you think her old ? My dear sir, you are entirely 
mistaken — she is by no means so old as her daughter, who has 
just married one of the handsomest of the young de Snookses, 
and settled down in life. A good many years ago, (how many 
we say not,) before she went to Europe, she 1009 a little pass^e ; 
but a tour on the Continent and a six months' residence in Paris 
did wonders, and she came back as fresh and rosy as a bride. 
Envious and malicious people assert that she wears a wig, and 
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that her face and still very much exposed neck and shoulders are 
covered with that waxen French paste which makes every body 
on the stage look so well. But our glass shows nothing of it, and 
we set it down, therefore, for rank calumny. 

And by the way, it is astonishing how far this spirit of scan- 
dal will carry some people. We have even been present when 
ladies of notoriously phalansterian ideas have united fiercely in 
tearing to pieces some absent unfortunate who happened to have 
a greater number of danglers than themselves. Indeed, the gen- 
eral result of our observation is that, in fashionable society, a wo- 
man who sins brilliantly, falls beneath the envy and not the in- 
dignation of her associates. If she could deprive herself of the 
^clat, the sin might pass unnoticed. 

Our Lady Patroness, as we said, having seen the world, re- 
turned home to play the aristocrat, and ape, on a very small scale, 
the charming lady Blessinglon. She gave levees to the literati, 
got up desperate flirtations with several small toadies of obscure 
greatness, and gave literary dinners — #k which a great many 
more good things went into the guests' mouths than came out of 
them. By perseverance and tact, however, she succeeded in 
making herself the centre of a circle ; and we verily believe that 
one of our great poets, of whom nobody ever heard, actually 
dedicated a volume to her. She lives magnificently, gives splen- 
did entertainments, and her patronage is a passport to " good so- 
ciety." She really has some brains and the remains of a great 
deal of beauty; and having imbibed a taste for music in Europe, 
she attends the Opera, not only for the purpose of being seen, but 
also for the pleasure of hearing. Between the acts she receives 
numerous visits, evidently, from the distingue appearance of the 
visitors, voluntary ones. She treats them all with the same cold, 
haughty, and supercilious politeness — as if she were a queen and 
they her vassals. 

The husband of this lady, whom you may imagine is at least 
Secretary of State, or something of that kind, never appears in 
public with her. Whether she will not permit it, or whether he 
is not fond of society, we do not know. The probability is, how- 
ever, that, having been all his life confined to his shop, he does not 
care to go out. He is by profession a hatler; but he has been 
prudent and fortunate, and now keeps a wholesale hat and fur 
store in a central street down town. He has not, like his wife, 
the power of keeping pace gracefully with his changed fortunes ; 
and although now a wealthy aristocrat, whose wife flaunts among 
the proudest, and sets lawB to fashionable society, he is still the 

1* 
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humble hatter of Water-street, in bearing and aspect. This is 
the almost invariable fate of the man-machine, who digs and 
scrapes together the money upon which his wife and daughters 
cut a dash and his sons grow up " fast '* members of Young New- 
York. 

The history and position of this family furnish a striking illus- 
tration of the democratic abstractions about equality, and point 
• unerringly to the one only test of one man's superiority to ano- 
ther. It is not blood, nor education, nor virtue — it is simply 
money. Look around this brilliant house, upon the fashionable 
throng, and you cannot find a solitary exception to this rule. 
Those who occupy the high places do so solely because they have 
money. Take that from them, and they would slide down unno- 
ticed, and their footmen and chambermaids — so that they got pos- 
session of the money — might take possession of their seats and 
their position without a murmur of opposition. True, there an 
a few men of real talent here — but they are mostly journalists 
critics, and such trash, aft are penned up in a corner away down 
there by the big fiddle, where not an eye-glance by any possibili- 
ty ever reaches them. We had no money — we were nothing ; 
they have no money — ^they are nothing. Such is the insolent yet 
sagacious logic which alone passes current among the aristocracy 
of New -York. 

Our dashing heroine of Japonicadom is of too much impor- 
tance in her own circle — and really too much of a character al- 
together — to be dismissed so unceremoniously as we were about 
to do by the imperative dictates of the printer's devil. On vari- 
ous occasions she has manifested the possession not only of brains, 
but of nerve and calibre, quite sufficient to constitute her a hero- 
ine. If ever we write a novel— of which, after " Moneypenny," 
there is very great doubt — she shall be our leading character, and 
the book shall be, " The Intrepid Hatteress : or, How to Make the 
Fur Fly." Perhaps in this way we too may make ourselves ^c^ 
in society. 

Among the many piquant incidents which befell this lady du- 
ring her travels abroad, they relate one which exhibits her cour- 
age and presence of mind in a conspicuous light. She and her 
party were travelling the Apennines, when the night came on, 
wild and dark — the guide got bothered — the gas went out as it's 
very apt to do in New- York — and every body went scrambling 
about on his own hook, not thinking or caring much for his neigh- 
bors. The result was that our heroine, afler a fatiguing strol) 
" thorough bush, thorough brier," found herself lost, Undis- 
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mayed, however, by the novelty and even the danger of her pori^ 
tion, she commenced looking about for a tree in which to pass the 
night, and ** examined the priming of her pistols," in the r^^af 
Way established on such occasions. She had not yet concludcMl 
her rummaging among the trunks, preparatory to retiring^ when 
she heard voices at a little distance, which rapidly approached 
the spot where she stood. Nerving herself for the crisis, she 
hailed the foremost of the banditti— only to think of being 
captured and carried off by a brigand — how charming !— • 
end, presenting a pistol, which she always carried, bade him 
stand. 

*• D-d-d-don't shoot !" chattered the terrified brigand, stopping 
still and shaking in his boots. 

The rest of the party came up with torches, and a burst of 
laughter greeted the astonished and romantic lady. 

The bandit was only her husband ! She had been basely de* 
ceived by a hatter ! Who can wonder that she vowed revenge ? 

This sparkling and characteristic incident we believe is not 
mentioned in the book of travels which oiir heroine wrote and 
published upon her return. Why, we cannot see; as in our 
opinion it is quite as interesting and characteristic as any thing 
in it. 

Another little circumstance, of more recent occurrence, will 
serve to exhibit in a striking light the idiosyncrasies of this aristo- 
cratic family. Of course, like all our snob aristocracy, they' 
make it a point to cut a tremendous figure at Saratoga and New<i> 
port, during the fashionable watering season, and strain every 
nerve and fibre of their brains to surpass their neighbors and 
rivals in expense and vulgar follies. During the last season, 
while at Saratoga, the heiress of our friends the de Moleskins fell 
violently in love with the handsome son of the de Snookses, and 
the young people, in contravention of the rights and dignities of 
papas and mammas, vowed eternal constancy, and literally gave 
themselves to one another. The young man then went through 
the usual ceremony of " asking consent," merely as a matter of 
form — not dreaming for a moment that a de Snooks could be re- 
fused. But old de Moleskin — under " secret instructions" from 
the head of the family — respectfully informed the lover that he 
had "other views" for his daughter, at the same time that he 
was " duly sensible of the honor," &c., &c. The young man 
behaved very sensibly — shrugged up his shoulders, and putting 
on his hat (it was one of de Moleskin's own work) took his leave. 

That same afternoon, the young lady asked papa to drive her 
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out to the lake. When they returned to the hotel, the lady had 
fainted, and was carried up stairs in a fit of hysterics and the 
stout arms of a couple of negro waiters. The old gentleman lost 
no time in seeking out the disconsolate de Snooks — whom he 
found on the balcony, smoking a segar, with his heels resting <m 
the railing, and his chair leaning back against the wall, at the 
utmost poise of luxuriousness. In a hurried and tremulous man- 
ner, the old gentleman withdrew his objections to the marriagey 
and begged to assure Mr. de Snooks of his profound appreciation, 
dsc, &c. Three days after, the marriage took place ; and the 
young.de Snooks and lady now maintain an imperturbable haught.> 
iness, in the front rank and sofas of the Astor-ocracy. 

As to what transpired in the carriage, between the young lady 
and her father, nothing is positively known. It is whispered, 
however — and how such whispers originate no one can tell — that 
the arguments she advanced were of such a nature as to instantly 
remove all paternal objections, and even cause her father to be as 
anxious as herself for the knot to be tied. 

Thus mingled the blood of the de Moleskins and the de 
Snookses, and thus was founded a new branch of our democratic 
aristocracy. But the curtain is rising — let us listen to Forti's 
exquisite singing in Vivi tuf 



SQUINT VI. 



FAR AND DISCOUNT. 



That rather conspicuous and attractive box, upon which we 
perceive you have been keeping up a steady fire for several 
minutes, is occupied by a well-known broker and note-shaver in 
Wall-street, with his daughter, and a pretty cousin or two. They 
are dressed in the extreme of fashion ; yet there is an absence of 
that style and tone about their appointments — the cut of their 
dresses, the selection and contrast of colors, &c., &c., which 
shows that they are as yet a little raw in the part of *'good 
society." In fact, this is their first season at the Opera, and their 
first entrance into the golden precincts of the " Upper Ten." 
The head of this family is a man of great shrewdness in matters 
vf society as well as finance — and in the latter he is so complete 
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an adept that he may be taken as a type of the class to which he 
belongs. 

For some ten or twelve years past he has assiduously devoted 
himself to making money, never by any possibility indicating to 
others or acknowledging to himself that he had any other faculties 
or any other ambition. But he is by no means deficient in brains 
or taste, and has no inconsiderable share of even literary vanity 
and desire for social distinction. He was wise enough, however, 
to know that, without money, this was all perfect nonsense ; and 
he therefore bided patiently his time— ^shaving notes, buying and 
selling paper-rags, establishing country banks, and dabbling in all 
sorts of claims and personal securities until the golden current 
began to swell perceptibly and flow steadily into his coffers. He 
has a keen and active sense of propriety and decorum, which, 
like the paper of his own country banks, he knows how to pass 
for the bullion of conscience, at less than one-half per cent, dis- 
count. Had this man kept a regular and truthful account of his 
thinkings and doings during the last fifleen or twenty years, and 
could he be persuaded to give it to the public, the art of making 
money would no longer be a mystery. Every body would under, 
stand it. 

Our friend Discount is by no means a parsimonious nor a stingy 
man. He lives well — is generous to his family and friends — loves 
a good joke better than any thing else, excepting always a good 
bargain — and enjoys a sociable dinner and glass of wine, (even 
if he is to pay,) with the legitimate gusto of a hon vivant. Until 
last season he had never thought it time for making a dash at a 
position in fashionable society. Some of the ancien regime — who 
had been three or four years aristocrats — stared and turned up 
their noses a little when the Discounts first made their appear- 
ance at the Opera in their new box, rigged out in bran new silks 
and opera cloaks, and with enormous lorgnettes. But nobody 
seriously disputed their right to their new position. 

Discount owes much of his popularity among business men to 
his abrupt, quick, blunt manners, and that cunning semblance of 
frankness and sincerity, under which he knows so well how to 
conceal the secret operations of his scheming mind. He is not 
without literary talent ; and although frequently denounced as an 
impostor and a cheat, by influential presses, he has generally 
known so well how to retaliate as to leave his assailant at least as 
deep in the mud as he himself was in the mire. One of his prin- 
cipal articles of traffic is soldiers' warrants, the price of which is 
regulated by his decision. In this way he had made large sums, 
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with very little risk and capital. He is also a large owoer in two 
or three country banks, established under the new law ; and is 
so shrewd in pushing out and keeping afloat their bills, that he 
draws a large income from merely the amount of stocks deposited 
with the G)mptroller as security. Altogether, although not perhaps 
the very newest, yet the Discounts are one of the worthiest and 
least snobby families in our particularly snobby good society; 
and we bid them good evening with a feeling of gratitude for the 
amusement and edification they have furnished. 



SQUINT VII. 

THE DANDIES* 

There are as many kinds of dandies, as of crabs, aknonds, 
and Baptists — namely, hard-shelled and soft-shelled* The soft* 
shelled are the most numerous of the dandy tribe ; but they are 
so lamentably soft, and destitute of characteristics, that they are 
a very unprofitable theme for writing about, or in fact, for any 
other purpose, save filling up the chinks in a polka, or entertain* 
ing the old ladies at a still-life party. They are very contempti- 
ble, very happy, and very harmless— completely wrapped up in 
their nicely-embroidered self-love and waistcoats, and fortunately 
insensible to the ridicule which they never fail to inspire among 
sensible men, and especially among sensible women. 

But the hard-shelled dandy is a different sort of animal. He 
is a. rare compound of impudence, vanity, toadyism, and super- 
ciliousness — and beside, he must be possessed of no inconsider* 
able share of brains. We have a fair specimen of this species 
now under our focus. He is attired not only, as the Home 
Journal says, "in the height of fashion," but with a d^rtain 
bizarre recklessness, which, however becoming it might be ^ a 
wild Indian, or Cuffee in a cotton-field, is strangely out of ta^ 
in that symposium of elegance and taste, the Opera House, pfli 
pantaloons are of a decided Boweryish cut, and measure the ful\ 
lawful ** sixty inches round the bottom.*' His coat is yery natty 4 
and short- waisted ; and the small buttons shine in the gas light, ' 
as if he had eyes breaking out all over his body. He wears a 
diaphanous French embroidered shirt bosom, with an immense 
pair of collars, upon which each ear sits awkwardly astride, like 
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a school-boy on a high fence. His vest is extra long and pointed, 
and he wears an opera glass almost as big as our owb. But his 
.cravat— that is the crowning effort of his genius — the character- 
istic charm of his costume. It is as red as blood ! As he sits 
leaning over the white railing of the balcony, poking his glass 
into every pretty face in the semicircle, his neck seems as if it 
had caught fire, and there is a movement among the b'hoys in 
the amphitheatre, as if they were about to run for the " machine.'* 
However, they would find that our dandy is not easily put out ! 

Now, certainly, to look at this dainty little gentleman, and to 
observe the airs he puts on, and the intense self-satisfaction which 
beams in his face, one would imagine that he was at ''the very 
head of the social fabric. His history will show of what stuff 
the pretensions of our " aristocracy" are made. 

The father of our young Redbreast is a respectable trades- 
man, and has amassed a nice little sum from the profits of his 
business. His son Tom was always a sQape-grace ; and, after 
innumerable ineffectual trials to reform and make something of 
him, the attempt was abandoned, and he was left to shift for him- 
self. We believe he commenced the world as a clerk in a job- 
bing house ; but of this we are not positively certain. The first 
of our authentic records finds him keeping a little segar store in 
Broadway, dispensing the fragrant weed impartially to all comers, 
at five for a shilling. He did not continue long at this ; and the 
next we hear of him is in a small dry-goods store, where he 
works all day like a dog, and cuts a tip-lop swell all night, on 
two hundred dollars per annum. Afterwards, we believe, he 
went into business for himself, but shortly burst up, and was 
again thrown upon his oars. The old gentleman's purse, how- 
ever, is long ; and when all other ingenious devices fail to raise 
the wind, the old governor has, of course — as is very natural and 
proper — to bleed. 

In the face of this well known history as to his origin and 
character, the imperturbable coolness of young Redbreast is such, 
that he would, in any but a plebeian society, where titles are not 
allowed, be taken at least for a duke's son. He is the terror 
of all the poodles of his tribe ; whom he never spares, but slays 
remorsely with a word. His wit is not keen, but depends for its 
effect upon ^ certain bluntness and discrimination of character, 
iquite unusual and unexpected in one of his tribe. Altogether, al- 
1 though young Redbreast is a confirmed dandy and coxcomb hirn- 
eelf, yet he is held in great dread by the rest of the species; and 
if he had time and trouble to go about it, we are not certain that 
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he would exterminate the eDtire race, including, we devoutly 
hope, himself. 



SQUINT VIII. 

THE C EITIO S. 

There is an important class of opera-goers whom we have 
heretofore entirely overlooked, but who are every way worthy 
of our attention. They are, however, for the most part so well 
satisfied with themselves, that they will attribute our neglect to 
pay our respects in that quarter to any other cause than an idea 
of their own want of importance. These are the critics : Across 
the northeast corner qf the parquette, (all sharp and disagree- 
able things come from the northeast,) a space about the size of a 
Cincinnati pig-pen has been set apart, in which the whole drove 
of critics are pounded, furnished with numbered chairs, just like 
gentlemen, and looking very much like respectable people, who 
pay their debts and speculate in Wall-street. They appear alto- 
gether too comfortable and well fed for editors, critics, or literary 
persons. But then we have changed all that since the days of 
Goldsmith ^and Johnson and Addison. Our writers are mostly 
men of means and shrewd business faculties, who know how to 
make the most of their talents and position, as well as ever a 
shopkeeper in Pearl-street. Most of them write for half a dozen 
different papers, morning, evening, weekly, Sunday, monthly, 
and otherly — while their spare time is occupied in corresponding 
with distant papers, writing puffs for Knox, Jervis, Sands and 
Grouraud, or bringing some rheumatic panorama into notice at 
two shillings a line. On the whole, therefore, they live well and 
are not overworked ; while at the same time, the necessity they 
are under for constantly producing, and earning about so much 
every week, prevents them from ever making a serious and sus- 
tained effort, to see what they can do. They are generally capi- 
tal fellows, free from envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, and 
jog along together through life without those childish and ridicu- 
lous squabbles which are the bane of political journalism. 

Conspicuous among the musical criiics^ both on account of his 
stature and his exploits with the pen and otherwise, is the former 
critic of the Courier and Enquirer, Mr. While. He is very 
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thoroughly " crammed " on the fine arts-*-especially music and 
painting — and knows as much about both as a man of fine -taste can 
learn without visiting Europe. The theory of art, in the old- 
fashioned philosophy, he is quite master of, and is also something 
of a practical musician. He writes well, but with too apparent 
pains and too great an assumption of dignity. He is altogether a 
practical, look-out- for-number-one man, and has no idea of grace- 
ful nonsense. He at present contributes musical criticism to the 
Evening Mirror, but is not now regularly attached to any journal. 
Through the influence of Colonel King and the rest of the royal 
family, he recently got a snug berth in the Custom House, which 
he will probably retain, in spite of the retrenchment epidemic, 
which has carried off so many of his companions. The pecu- 
liarity about Mr. White is, that he is always doing something to 
keep himself conspicuously before the public. A few weeks ago 
he got into all the newspapers by smashing his own statue, which 
Garbeille had conceived in a moment of real inspiration. Since 
this exploit, he has gone by the name of the " Iconoclast." 
Shortly after this, he was walking in Broadway reading a copy of 
Punch, extended at arms' length before him, when his toe caught 
in a pile of lumber lying across the side walk, and he was pre- 
cipitated from his lofty attitude to the ground, measuring an en- 
tire block — ^that is, from White to Franklin— on the side walk. 
be was not at all discomposed by the accident ; but deliberately 
gatheriftg himself up, he looked round with so complacent an air, 
that many who witnessed the exploit, absolutely thought he had 
fallen on purpose. 

Another noted musical critic is that short, well-built English- 
man yonder, with a light yellow moustache, a jovial blue eye and 
a real King Rufus head of hair. He is a capital musician, plays 
the organ in St. Peter's, teaches a large number of pupils, and 
writes the musical criticisms for the Albion, He belongs to a 
theatrical and musical family, was raised in London, and con- 
sequently has heard most of the great music and great artists in 
the world. His prejudices are strong and intensely English, al- 
though the atmosphere of New-York is gradually expanding his 
lungs, heart, and brain, as our unrivalled oysters do his— epigas- 
trium. Let him divest himself of all prejudice and preconceived 
likes and dislikes, and Henry C. Watson can he the best musical 
critic in New- York. He writes carelessly, however, and his 
articles read as if they were written hastily, and without punctu- 
ation, and left, like alligator's eggs, to the tender mercies of 
whoever came after. He formerly wrote the musical depart- 
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ment of the Sunday Courier and the Evening Mirror, but is not 
now engaged on either of those papers. 

That rough-looking customer whom we saw to-day at Mer- 
cer's, in an immense drab pea-jacket, which he had evidently 
borrowed of a New Jersey pilot, is " Gemotice," of the Spirit 
of the TimeSf and Jim Otis, of the Express, The public know 
him as James F. Otis, a poet of some standing ; but his principal 
labors have been for some years past devoted to the Express, 
where he has employed himself alternately in every department 
of the paper. He is not a musician ; but his keen appreciation 
and long experience as listener and writer, make up in a great 
measure for the want of professional knowledge, and his judg- 
ment on musical matters, is generally just and genial. We miss 
him this winter from the Express, whose musical notices betray 
a malicious ignorance as awkwardly manifested as it is harmless. 
We do not know who is Mr. Otis's successor — nor can we say 
that we very greatly desire to make that accession to our list of 
friends. 

But we must stop and take a long breath ; reserving for another 
squint several other distinguished critical celebrities — annong 
whom the butterfly of the Tribune, and the grave and reverend 
Signer of the Sunday Dispatch, will figure conspicuously. We 
may even try our hand at serving up ourself. A capital thought ! 



SQUINT IX. 

THE CRITICS, CONTINUED. 

Seated directly under the balcony, as if he had been engaged 
by the season to support that part of the house on his own shoul- 
ders, is the astute and voluminous critic of the Sunday Dispatch. 
He is rather a striking figure, with a magnificent patriarchal 
black beard sweeping his breast, and bears considerable resem- 
blance to Cagliostro or the Wandering Jew. He is a good judge 
of music ; and having married a prima doflna, a sister-in-law, we 
believe, of Brough, the ci-devant basso, has of course had a regu- 
lar progression of harmony and discord ever since. He writes 
verbosely, oracularly, and generally without prejudice. He 
draws but a small part of his income from musical criticism, and 
is constantly engaged in translating or writing books, articles, 
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dec, &c. One of the most entertaining things of its class in our 
literature is C. B. Burkhardt's translation of the " Fairy Tales 
^rom all Nations." 

Over yonder, nearer the centre of the parquette, daintily 
white-gloved and vested, sits G. G. Foster, musical critic of the 
Tribune and Sunday Courier, but better known to all lovers of 
newspaper whipt syllabub as " City Items." Recently his ** New- 
York in Slices " and " New- York by Gas Light " have had a tre- 
mendous run, and if the material doesn't give out, he will make 
a fortune by his descriptions of low life in the metropolis. He 
ought to be well acquainted with music, as we understand that 
he served an apprenticeship to some branch of the catgut scrap- 
ing or straw-blowing profession in an orchestra somewhere out 
west. Little, however, does he care about music ; but while the 
finest passages are going on, he is peering through an enormous 
opera glass at all the pretty women in the house, in search of a 
novelty in the trimming of an opera cloak or the drooping of a 
feather, to furnish him with the material for one of his charac- 
teristic " Items " in the Tribune. 

Formerly the critic of the Courrier des Etats TJnis, M. Regis 
de .Trobriand, would have claimed an early and prominent notice 
in this place ; but as he has now taken a wife among the aristoc- 
racy, and set up a periodical for himself, we must reserve him 
for another occasion. The present writer of the musical notices 
in the Courrier des Etats TJnis is a young gentleman of fine taste 
and talents, M^Masseras — but, unfortunately, he too seldom de- 
votes any attention to the Opera. The redacleur en chef, M. Ar- 
pin, we often have the pleasure of bowing to as we pass him and 
his very distingue looking lady, in the balcony ; but he, too, 
usually dismisses the Opera with a hvf well-considered words of 
encouragement. The Courrier des Etats, since the abdication of 
M. Galliardet, has become more exclusively political than before, 
and of course what it has gained in weight it has lost in lightness. 
However, de Trobriand 's new Revue du Nouveau Monde spark- 
lingly supplies the deficiency of effervescence. 

The musical critics of the Sunday Times, Mercury, &c., &c., 
we have not the pleasure of knowing. They write in general 
terms, iv^ithout descending to minute criticism. For the most 
part their opinions are just and well expressed ; and we are bound 
to acknowledge that on the whole, there is more good nature, de- 
corum, and dignity — to say nothing of talent — in the. Sunday 
press than in any other class of journals in the metropolis — not 
by any means excepting the religious ones. 
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As to the other secular papers — the Journal of Commeroe, ! 
Star, Herald, Sun, Commercial, Post, &c., &c., they have do| 
musical critics, and care nothing for the Opera. Their tastes,> 
however, being for the most part strange and barbarous, their 
omission in this respect excites no surprise. They seem to get 
along comfortably through the world without any idea of the em- 
bellishments of existence ; why, therefore, should they bother 
their heads about any thing but their regular business ? 

So much for the musical critics of New- York. 



SQUINT X. 

A MERCHANT PRINCE. 

We have all heard a great deal about " merchant princes ;" 
but those who have been so fortunate as to come in contact with 
any of the great mass of individuals who pass under this title, 
must have been supremely disgusted at having his illusions so 
utterly destroyed, rrobably there does not exist in the civilized 
world a class of persons who, generally speaking, are a more 
perfect antithesis to all our ideas of " princes " than the heavy 
merchants of New-York. Nearly all of them sprung from not 
only humble but low origin ; they retain all the littleness of envy, 
the meanness of emulation, and the stinginess about money, which 
characterize menials — persons whose very position precludes every 
idea of honor and chivalry, as a necessary moral possession with- 
out which they would be disgraced. For the most part our jMir- 
venu aristocracy, who live in palace-like houses, and whose fami- 
lies ride in beautiful carriages, glitter at the opera, and give royal 
entertainments, are of the lowest grade of vulgarity — a vulgari- 
ty, too, which is incurable, because it is innate, and which be- 
trays itself, despite their wealth, at every moment. The father 
always appears sneaking and insignificant, and would much soon- 
er be taken for a delinquent footman than for the master of the 
house. Do what he will, he cannot forget the time when he ran 
of errands, delivered packages, and trembled in his well-worn 
shoes when his master condescended to frown upon him or to 
speak to him. He never hears the door bell ring without a ner- 
vous twitching of the flexors and extensors as if he were about to 
un and open it ; and if a lady enters, he receives her with an 
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air of humble obsequiousness and a profusion of servile genuflex- 
ions, which seem to say in every writhe, " What kind of article 
will you be pleased to look at to-day, madam ?" 
* But the mistress of the family demonstrates her vulgarity in 
another though no less unmistakable manner. Women have no 
sense of justice — at least such women ; and they forget their own 
low origin, and shake off all its humilities and decorous senti- 
ments without a twinge of remorse, the very moment their means 
enable them to do so. Go about the fashionable shops of a pleas- 
ant morning — visit a crowded concert and endeavor modestly to 
get a seat — or go any where among the women of whom we 
'Speak — and what do you see ? Abundance of rich dresses — fine 
equipages and appointments, truly ; but at the same time you see 
-nothing but fat and coarsely made persons, large and sprawling 
hands and feet, and hear hoarse croaking voices, giving utterance 

r to the very lowest species of common-place and scandal, in horri- 
ble grammar and worse pronunciation. Yes — we ourselves have 
heard, again and again, the awful " you wases," the " I done its," 
the " bens," and the ** sors " of the stable and the scullery, issu- 
ing in vulgar tones from the lips whose owners were enveloped in 
the costliest dresses, dazzling with diamonds, and who really and 
truly give laws to " fashionable society." 

As to the manners of these lady patronesses of our New-York 
Almack's, they are rude and insolent to an extent which would 
•be laughable, were it not so pitiable. They not only are never 
guilty of any of those little graceful concessions which confer 
such innocent pleasure upon both giver and receiver, and impart 
real interest to even the most casual intercourse of well-bred peo- 

- pie — but they will go out of their way to insult a person not so 
well dressed as themselves, or to stare a modest woman out of 
countenance. Their talk is loud and boisterous, richly gimped 
and fringed with slang and laughter; and it is a general tustom 
with them, whenever an opportunity offers, to jostle or push aside 
their inferiors — with much the same feeling, we may suppose, 
that the Irish servant girls and negroes always persist in taking 
the wall of ladies and white folks. We can tell a tip-top fashion- 
able woman by her swagger as far as a seaman can recognize a 

\ Dutch lugger. In one word, while in really well-bred society 

*- every one is solicitous to contribute every thing in his power to 
the convenience and pleasure of every one else, our aristocracy 
are constantly on the watch to detect iSOme means of annoying 
otherR, and making themselves as disagreeable as insolence, igno- 
rance, and a total insensibility to ridicule can accomplish. 
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Such, we venture to say, will be pronounced a not oyerdra* 
picture of the shop-keeping aristocracy of New- York. 

But there are exceptions, and distinguished ones. If you 
look there on the front balcony seats, just at the left of the pri 
cipal entrance, you will see several members of a family who 
not in any degree deserve these censures, but are really and unai 
fectedly what good-hearted, sensible, and fortunate people oug! 
to be. 

The old gentleman is a fine, rather distinguished-looking per- 
son, dressed with scrupulous neatness and with a strong predis- 
position to taste and fashion. In fact, we had better admit at 
once that he is evidently conscious of his good looks, and is — to 
say all in one word — something of a dandy. His appearance^ 
however, is strictly decorous and unostentatious, and is altogether 
a splendid specimen of the " fine old Yankee gentleman.'* 

The eldest son is from thirty-eight to forty years of age, and 
is also quite gray, and like his three brothers, is a fair represen- 
tative of the paternal character. The wife and daughters, daugb- 
ters-in-law, and brothers-in-law, are all unexceptionable and wor-, 
thy, and altogether the family are a credit to themselves and an 
honor to the community. If our " aristocracy " were composed 
of such individuals, we should have nothing to censure. 

Over a quarter of a century ago the head of this family — an 
intelligent and comprehensive-minded Yankee from New Hamp- 
shire — immigrated to this city and commenced business in a hum* 
ble way. Gradually he proceeded from success to success, until 
he at last found himself at the head of an immense and profitable 
business, and with a numerous and interesting family of boys and 
girls growing up about him, some of them just preparing to enter 
into society. At this time one of those terrible financial choleras 
to which our country is subject, swept over New-York, and the 
great merchant found himself bankrupt. He immediately wound 
up, paying sixty cents on the dollar, and getting a release from 
his creditors. With the courage and calmness of a true man he 
went to work again ; and in a few years made up his losses, and 
paid all his old creditors every cent due them, with interest: This 
gave him an immense credit and reputation ; and in a short tinw 
the house had more than recovered its former wealth and stand* 
ing, and is now the centre of a very extensive trade. Some time 
ago the old gentleman gave up the business entirely to his sooM, 
and retired in dignified and quiet contentment. His children are 
kind-hearted, polished, and unostentatious people ; and whenever 
we see any of them, in public or in private, we pause to thank 
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them silently for the refreshing contrast they afford to that mean 
and grovelling world of hatred, envy, and despicable vanity amid 
which they move. 



SQUINT XI. 

AN EPISODE. 

When a man of mere wit or talent, who has forced his way 
firom obscurity to celebrity or notoriety, — and in good truth the 
terms are now-a-days synonymous, — by the force of what he has 
said or written, and not of what he has bought and sold, he de- 
serves a passing notice of our Glass. The " antecedents," as 
well as the present surroundings and belongings^^f such a man, 
cannot fail to be interesting. In this world, and especially in this 
city, every pretension to distinction of any kind is supposed, of 
course, to originate from the money-bag, and is strictly measured 
by the yard-stick. Beyond the counting-house and the broker's 
den, there can be nothing enviable, nothing worth exploring. The 
world has but one gate, and that is a golden one. Its cards of 
ceremony are drafts and acceptances, its invitations are bank bills. 
Whoever enters into this charmed circle, except in the " regular 
way/' must have had about the tallest job at climbing that has 
been recorded since David Crockett found himself up a girdled 
tree with the bark off. Even then, the fight is by no means over, 
but must be prolonged inch by inch, and step by step. It is per- 
fectly natural that those in possession should look scowlingly upon 
the clandestine interlopers, and should watch their opportunity for 
unceremoniously ejecting them. 

The persons now under the focus of our lens are conspicuous 
specimens of what we have been saying. In the face of the unit- 
ed jeers and clamor of Snobdom itself, and the curses and envious 
denunciations of his contemporaries, here is an editor who, having 
set his ambition firmly upon one point, of attaining, through his 
influence as a journalist, social distinction for himself and his 
family, has patiently persevered, amid such obstacles as must 
have dismayed, crushed, and overwhelmed any but a man of iron 
nerve and indomitable perseverance. Yet, we may say he has 
succeeded : and we say this, not from any love for the subject of 
our sketch, but from a devilish and malicious pleasure we feel in 
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cramming this bitter truth down the throats of the yaiDy shallow, 
ignorant, and insolent upstarts who presume to set themselves up 
as the standards of '' good society " and the dispensers of its 
worthless favors. Yes — we repeat it tojrou, messieurs rag-sellen 
and stock-gamblers, booby children of lucky tailors and ooopera, 
hatters and sausage-makers, who swell and dash, and rattle aboot 
as if the world were made for you alone, that this gaunt and 
solemn-looking scribbler has more influence in the wave of his 
goose-quill, than your whole tribe put together. His wife, too, 
spends more money than you dare ask of your stingy husbands 
— wears richer dresses and more expensive jewelry— cuts a great- 
er dash altogether, attracti^ ten times the sum of that ^kU and 
attention, for which you are all dying, than emy of you ever dared 
aspire to. 

This scribbler, too, and his saucy wife, have been abroad and 
visited the leading cities of Europe — and they have been received 
with distinguished honor at ambassadorial dinners, ministerial 
soirees, and even royal levees themselves. Yes, my dear Mrs. 
Bobus, with the immense Spanish fan, ji^hich. you do not know 
how to even open properly, and the big bouquet, almost as red 
and vulgar as your own face — this mere editor and his wife have 
been received and courted in circles, where you and your money, 
and your <' family influence," and all the introductions and bills 
of credit which your husbands could cram into their portfolios, 
would not receive even the courtesy of a look — would in fact, 
never penetrate beyond the porter's lodge, or the ante-toom. 
This we assure you of, oh, Bobus, for your especial comfort and 
gratification — not our own. You may laugh, and sneer, and 
wiggle, and teeter about on your patent spring upholstery as 
much as you please, but you cannot alter this fact. The scrib- 
bler, the journalist, the editor, whom nobody knows, and the 
stylish equipage of whose Di Vernon-ish wife you affect to ignore 
in Broadway, is the master of you all, and his pen is the Scourge 
with which he drives you all before him. Your husbands cower 
in their caves at the reverberations of his .patent revolving press, 
and tremble in their boots if he but glance his not very tender 
eyes towards them. Bank Stock, and Insurance OfRce swind- 
lers, who live in lordly luxury by systematic frauds that would 
disgrace the club house of Park Row, go about in constant dread 
of him, and pay adulation and go down on their knees, and even 
write checks in his favor, — bogging, like poor Faust, for a little 
" time '' before being brought to a settlement of their accounts 
with society. So that our once poor and despised scribbler, who 
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lived up four pairs of stairs in a back attic, [which was just three 
pairs >|nore of stairs than he possessed of breeches,] and dined 
numbly on cheese and garlic, is now in very truth the autocrat 
of all your " good society," and " exclusive " sets, and " first 
families." Ha! ha! ha! We can't help laHighing, Messieurs 
Bobus and CJompany, at such a good joke — although perhaps you 
don't see the point of it. 

But the funniest part of the business is that the cotemporaries 
of this man and his paper all afiect the utmost horror of him^ and 
denounce him on every occasion as a monster, an ogre, and for 
aught we know, a ghoul^ who preys upon the dead carcasses of 
newspapers that have died in his time, [and it must be confessed 
that the times have been rather sickly for several years past !] 
and yet there isn't one of these editors who does not practise on a 
small and mean scale the very things our ^' satanic " friend is 
charged with on a grand and satanic scale. Let an artist, a 
painter, a musician, or actor of the most unquestioned genius 
come to New- York and not patronize the Tribune, for instance — 
do you think the Tribune would applaud his performances ? Let 
a reformer appear, advocating the same doctrines and exposing 
the same abuses upon which that paper gains its notoriety and 
profits — should he not happen to belong to the editor's personal 
clique of adherents and toadies, the Tribune would never con- 
descend to hear of his existence. Take a new invention in 
science or mechanics to the editor for his examination, and you 
will be sent to the desk to arrange with the advertising clerk for 
a notice. Carry to the office an article stating in express terms 
that Snook's Renovating Hair Dye absolutely possesses the power 
of filling a mattress tick with first-rate curled hair by a single 
applic€Uion, and besides is a certain specific for fleas^the corns, 
and fever-and-ague, and you can have it published editorially, 
without any qualification or reservation whatever— ^/br two shiU 
Hags a line I And so of moneyed institutions, rat-traps and quack 
medicines, kickshaws and theology — ^that which pays is puffed ; 
that which donH pay is either denounced or treated with silence. 
And this is by no means true of the Tribune alone, but of every 
newspaper in the city of New- York — excepting, of course, the 
little Merchants^ Bay Book, for nobody cares any thing about 
what it says. The principle, the only principle, upon which 
ournalism is conducted at the present moment in New- York, 
from the " responsible " editor to the penny-a-line picker-up of 
horrible accidents and the water-rat of the police office, is that of 
pay for services rendered. And the Great Horned Devil, who is 
2 
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the patran saint and tutelary divinity of editors 006 the preflll 
generally, laughs and chuckles in his sleeve, when he seea the 
sly and Artful Dodgers quietly picking the pockets of the o 
munity, wliile raising the hue and cry against the magnanioiotif 1 
Dick Turpin of the profesision. 

But we beg your pardon, handsome and witty madam ; yoill ' 
husbaod's affairs have detained us too long, and the curtaio it | 
absolutely Tisiog. Yes, we accept your charrsiag invitation Ic 
that petite souper ; and meanwhile Signora mia, baceio la n 
reeerderei ! 



I 



A LOOK ROUND THE HOUSE. 

There is an unusually brilliant house to-night — although we 
had not supposed that Lucia would prove attractive. That it It 
so we hail as an encouraging sign to the cause of ihe Opera>-It 
shows that our people are beginning to love it becauselhey under- 
Bland it. Fifty successive representations are little enough V> 
enable any one to thoroughly appreciate an opera. Could ire 
have Don Giovanni one hundred nights in succession, the wliole 
town Would be in an efiervescence of enthusiasm, and mudc 
would have progressed half a century in New-York. 

In truth a pleasant and delightful audience — with many w«ll 
worth taking a particular squint at. Let us commence at ihB 
extremity j>f ihe balcony toward Eighth -street. A pair of oabn 
classical faces, surmounting, one a while opera cloak with K 
square little dainty French collar, and the other a bright garast- 
colored jacket, so tnlent as to amount to a real crimson. They 
look about very Utile, and "evidently came to hear Ihe music. 

Immediately behind them b sealing herself a fair and delicate 
colored blonde, wiih pale blue eyes, plump arms of the faint hue 
of summer rose, a head faultlessly set on, and matchlessly sot off 
by a simple pearl-white head-dress, of chenitlc. We wonder who 
she can be. 

On the third row of the balcony, in front of Commonplaoe 
Area, are two fine looking creatures, full of life and spirit*, 
always smiling when not laughing, and always flirting their ftn* 
when there is nothing more agreeable to flirt with. Th«y «r» 
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Tegular attendants at the opera, and enjoy it evidently to the full^ 
though, not very critically. Even should they discover faults, 
they are far too good-natured to take notice of them. 

In a box half round to the centre of Oblivion Row sit a very 
distinguished looking party. They are the young wife of a pros- 
perous speculator in steamboats and a man of wealth and fashion 
— surrounded by her pretty sisters and relatives, with the hand- 
some and happy husband, evidently in the highest state of earthly 
beatitude. 

In the front row of the balcony, rather nearer the stage, sits 
a small, intellectual-looking man, with a high-spirited, spicily 
dressed lady on either side — his wife, probably, and sister-in-law. 
The ladies are evidently made of the finer porcelain of humanity's 
clay, and their faces are like fair lamps lit with pleasant thoughts. 

On the other side of the aisle, nearly opposite, are a mother 
• and daughter, the mother with a perpetual smile, and the daugh- 
ter with all that unconscious gravity so charming in infancy and 
girlhood, and which so often bursts out into the most buoyant 
gayety and wit. 

But see that lady in pink, in the extreme upper comer of the 
balcony, Astor-Placeward — how imperially she leans against the 
little pillar and sweeps the horizon with her glass ? An arm 
hopeless of parallel save in its fellow, firm as ivory yet pliant as 
a lily-stem, is clasped with a dainty bracelet in loving embrace, 
just where the dimpled wrist diminishes into the exquisitely 
moulded hand. Her high brow, surmounting one of Lady Bul- 
wer's inimitable noses, seems the pure tablet upon which a world 
of beautiful dreams are ready to record their pleasant histories 
twenty years from now, if we could read the page ! 

Carrying our glass toward the central aisle, we are arrested 
by a group of superb forms, robed in the most exquisite French 
taste, occupying the whole of a box in Oblivion Row. They are 
evidently a comme ilfaut party, carefully and expensively got up 
and clearly altogether at home. We don't remember to have 
noticed them particularly before — but they are doubtless hdbituees 
of the Opera, and well worth finding out. 

We miss several favorite and regular attractions of the house, 
from the upper circle and private boxes — especially a pretty 
brunette with remarkably rich diamonds and sparkling eyes, and 
some tonish English-looking ladies nearer the centre of the row. 

But the amphitheatre — which is always for doing every thing 
a little too much — is applauding Maretzek, who has bobbed his 
handsome face up into the orchestra from some subterranean pas- 
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oage, and is taking his seat in the orchestra. The gas-lights 
uradually go down — the curtain rises like the lifting of a cloud, 
and the old highland grave-yard, with its crumbling church walls 
gleaming cold and white in the moonlight, appears. A more 
lovely decoration was never put upon the stage. The illusioa is 
perfect, and we wait with hushed hearts for the coming scene. 



SQUINT XIII. 

A FEW MOB K. 

We have our glass fixed at this moment upon a nnost sub- 
stantial-looking membfT of the opera aristocracy, who, with his 
wife and wife's sister, has come to enjoy the soothing influenoe 
of music— of which he is extravagantly fond — ^after the severe 
labors of the day, buying and selling imaginary cargoes of flour 
on 'Change, and realizing his shilling per barrel with no other 
trouble than making a bargain. However, he is now rich, and 
plays his part among the aristocracy with a skill and grace be- 
coming his station. Amid all his innumerable and responsible 
avocations, as a merchant prince, he finds opportunities during 
the day of being pretty constantly engaged in a series of the most 
interesting personal and philosophical experiments. One of his 
favorite recreations is to come up softly behind an acquaintance, 
stick his forefinger near his cheek and then suddenly call out his 
name. The poor fellow of course turns round quickly and runs 
his nose or cheek sharply against his friend's finger — which, you 
must see, is exquisitely funny. Sometimes the wag pins a hand- 
bill to the coat tail of one of his acquaintances, steals another's 
pocket handkerchief, and drops bits of paper on the hat-brim of a 
third. 

These arduous and exhausting tasks of course make our hero 
thoroughly worn out by the time he reaches home, and admirably 
predispose him for enjoying the chefs d^auvre of Mozart and 
Rossini. His wife cares nothing about music, however, and only 
goes to please the fastidious taste of her husband. She is a moat 
excellent woman, and feels herself peculiarly fortunate, especially 
when contrasting her married state with that of her sisteri now 
happily a widow. 

The sister made a fvand mistake in estimating the charaeter 
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of him she consented to call her lord. He was a decided swell — 
a fast man-T-cut a dash — and fairly dazzled her usually cool and 
excellent judgment. Soon after his marriage, however, his real 
character became too apparent. He rapidly sunk, step by step, 
down to the mere street loafer ; and finally enlisted as a common 
soldier in the army and went to Mexico, where he died. On re- 
ceipt of the intelligence of his death, the respectable brother-in- 
law, who had been greatly scandalized at the fellow's doings, and 
esteemed as she deserved, the excellent sister of his wife, could 
not forbear exclaiming — " Well, there's some good news from 
Mexico, at last !" 

Look in the balcony, just in front of the Discounts box, and 
you may see one of the most brilliant and astonishing results of 
quack medicine ever yet recorded. The father of that exces- 
sively dandified and aristocratic youth, wJio holds his head as if he 
" smelt something," was a few years ago as poor as you or I. 
But in a lucky hour he invented the " Health Pill and Flummux 
Bitters.*' One of their most remarkable cures is before you. 
The young man, we doubt, has really worked himself up into the 
belief that the purifying effects of the Health Pill and Flummux 
Bitters have cleansed his blood of all plebeian taint, and that he 
is now actually a full-blooded aristocrat, descended from William 
the Conqueror and Pocahontas. The modest and decidedly beau- 
tiful woman bonde him is his newly-married wife — and her at 
least he cannot prize too highly. 

Yonder light-colored young man, with a sofl lymphatic face, 
sprinkled with a flaxen moustache, with large hands and feet, ill- 
fitted garments and a gait almost as shambling as Horace 
Greeley's, is a fair specimen of the dry goods business. He is 
the brother of a distinguished auctioneer and a conspicuous politi- 
cian, and is continually on the go, from box to box and from sofa 
to sofa — squeezing in here and out there — treading on a gouty 
gentleman's toes, and deranging an old woman's head-dress as be 
bows an apology — always laughing, always confused, and always 
in hot water. If he would only keep quiet, nobody would know 
how intensely snobbish and vulgar he is, nor how deficient he is 
— up here, just over the eyes ! 

In the balcony, just underneath the box of the beautiful opera 
queen, sits our good-natured and fat friend the prince of auc- 
tioneers, who is in rapture with Forti, because he runs every 
thing up so easily. If he only had such a' voice, there is no 
limit to the prices he could get for the goods he sells at auction ! 
He has evidently dined sumptuously, and is in that peculiar state 
of beatitude so well described by the phrase " laying off." 
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SQUINT XIV. 

A REAL LOVER OF THE OPEBA. 

Do you see that thin, nervous, sanguine-temperamented man 
over yonder on the balcony sofa, sitting beside a large, fine-look- 
ing woman, who is evidently boss of the establishment ? The 
gentleman is quite aged, yet the enthusiasm and self-complacency 
of his disposition have kept his face almost unploughed, and his 
gestures and movements are as sprightly and youthful as his 
eldest son's would be, if he had one. If there ever was a man 
fond of music — devoted passionately, heart and soul to the Opera, 

it is Professor . Not only does he attend regularly every 

public performance, rain or shine, and be the opera old or new, 
subscribers' night or off night, but he seldom or never ipisses a 
day or night rehearsal. They say that he has an extensive prac- 
tice, and we know that he has a great many lectures to deliver, 
— so that we cannot see for the life of us, how he is enabled to 
keep time with all the movements of Maretzek's baton. Yet, go 
when you will, there he is, seated in an attitude of intense and 
restless attention, his little twinkling gray eye fixed firmly upon 
the performers, and his hand involuntarily moving in concert 
with that of the conductor. He knows exactly when the big 
trombone is to come in, and when the fagotto should have taken 
up a note it has forgot to. He is evidently out of his element 
in front of the house, but would be perfectly at home under the 
green top of that Jersey carry-all whence the prompter dictates 
the words to his forgetful and obstreperous crew. Yes — ^if fate 

had made Professor a prompter in the Italian theatre, he 

would have married a prima donna, and of course would have 
been a happy man. As it is 

Now don't be alarmed, dear madam, and you fastidious mister 
with the sanctimonious face and up-turned eyelids, we ara not 
going to indulge in any private scandal, nor to violate the sancti- 
ties of the " domestic hearth." Though, if we were disposed, 
we might serve up a rich and piquant dish. It is, however, an 
old story, and its subjects are (if the truth must be told) getting 
old also. The Professor and his gay young inamorata, have 
sown all their wild oats, and are now as quiet as Quakers. 
Therefore, let bygones be bygones, and let us leave the gallant 
Professor undisturbed in the enjoyment of his opera and dpmestio 
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bliss. Of all the legitimate opera aristocracy on these sofas, 
(and the illegitimate ones, too,) ne is the only man we can see 
who is really entitled to the distinction. He has intellect and 
genius, with which he has cut and carved his way, (sometimes, 
it is true, over the dead . bodies of his patients,) to a well-earned 
and lucrative distinctipn. Supercilious a he is to his inferior 
and toadyish to his superiors, he is well bred and entertaining to 
bis equals, and is especially accomplished in all the ways of 
women. We yield him bur respect, not on account of his posi- 
tion nor his wealth — and least of all, his character ; but simply 
because he has brains ; and so, we kiss our hand to his still ele- 
gant and buxom dame, and pass on. 

And by the way, speaking of handsome ladies, we would 
delicately hint to those luxuriously developed young girls sitting 
immediately under the Fop's area. They are certainly uncon- 
scious of the beautiful and extensive prospect enjoyed by the eyes 
of the young gentlemen who lean over the railing to talk with 
them. They are, however, by no means singular : all over 
the house, and especially in the front boxes up stairs, you can 
see groups of young men gathered behind some audaciously un- 
dressed beauty, who leans back in the seat and turns up her face 
&r the purpose of conversing at her ease. We are determined 
that if ever we have daughters, and they go to the Opera, they 
shall either have a private box, or wear high-necked dresses. 

.Those " spicily dressed women" on a front sofa, with a very 
young gentleman sitting between them, his head thatched with 
perfectly smooth and shining hair — they are here again. One 
of the ladies has set off her white neck and beautiful arms with 
' a black lace scarf, and on her throat, and down her delicate bust 
gleam rows and roses of delicate diamonds, glittering like the 
chandelier seen through the little end of our opera glass. That 
very young gentleman is overwhelmed with his good fortune, 
and really does not seem to know what to do with hin^self. 
Enviable dog ! 



SQUINT XV. 

THE TEETEBEBS. 

Physiologists and anatomists have not yet, that we are aware 
off discovered that the knees and ankles of young ladies, now-a- 
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days, are TumiEhed vith an extra pair of patent spiral spriag 
muscles, which keep them when standing or moTing about, con- 
tinually on the toeter. Those of our readers not welt versed in 
orthcepical lore may not know what teetering is. Neveriheless 
it is a good old Anglo-Saxon word, and the best definition we c 
give of it, is to say, that when a woman (cetera she makes n 
tions as much as possible like those sand-snipes or tip-upa, finmd 
along the shores of our rivers, and with which every sportsmaa 
is familiar. Let us take aim with our double-barrelled glass nod 
bring down a couple of these leelerers — a class of ornithologiss 
very common at the opera and in the concert room. There — 
quick! look in the centre privale bos, yonder to the led — there 
is a bevy of full-grown teelerers just Sown in, and making ilie 
preparatory leeters before alighting upon (he cosbioiied chnirs- 
They are fine specimens of the bird — full-fed, Jul! -breasted, ftnd 
of magnificent plumage. " 

As they enter the bos, each of the pretty creatures stands still 
a moment surveying the house, and drinking in the inloxicBling 
magnetic eServescence that always rises to the tips in an agree- 
able crowd. Then she gives a little [eeter, and moves half ■ 
Htep forward, as if she had trodden upon a pebble ; then the beau- 
tiful white silk opera cloak is thrown off, and the Modicean 
shoulder, daintily dressed (as French cooks dress shoulders, wily 
to make them more piquant and exciting) in ravishingly thin illu- 
sion — then another little teeler, and a delioiously helpless tumble 
inlo the front seat — another good long teeier — and she sinks at 
last into the chair. All the others follow suit, and the whole 
party are finally ranged in order, ready lo quiz ihelr acquainl- 
ftnces, criticise their neighbors' dresses, ogle the beaux, and now 
and then, perhaps, listen to the music. 

You think the teetering process, then, is over ? You were 
never more mistaken in your life. In fact it has jusl begun. If 
you will pay attention, you will see that the vertebra; of (hewi 
young ladies are furnished with the patent spiral spring muscles^ 
as well as their knees and ankles. They scarcely sit slill a 
single instant. Ifone of them but flirt her Spanish sandal-woml 
fan, she accompanies the movement with a teeter. If she adjust 
the favorite illusion that clings dream-like about her neck, and 
prolongs itself into the blushing morning of her bo3om,^-«he tee- 
ters. When one lovely arm wearies of holding ihe glass, aiwl 
she changes ii to the other hand, the pretty manceuvre ia accom- 
pamed by a teeter, which she no doubt thinks still prettier, la 
short, as every excursion of a lover terminates at the dwelling of 
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his beloved, so every movement of a thorough-going opera bird 
ends in a teeter. 

The act is done, and every lady spruces up the bouquet on 
her bosom, and adjusts het ringlets or her neck-ge^r, for the 
eagerly expected visits. Beautiful necks are stretched over the 
railing to see what acquaintance has left his seat, or modest eyes 
are cast demurely down, assisting the ears to catch the first sound 
of a visitor's footstep. And now begins a general teetering. 
Sofa alter sofa, box after box, all seem as if they had been sud- 
denly smitten by the spell of the all-potent genii of the three-leg- 
ged stool, and set involuntarily to making ridiculous motions 
against their will. The game grows intensely exciting, and you 
begin to wonder where it will all end. In good time, however, 
the curtain rises, and comparative quiet is restored. 

It was for a long time impossible for us to get at the clue of 
this teetering business, and we were on the point of giving the 
matter up in despair ; when, happening one evening at the house 
of a literary lady, and observing that all the petticoated nobodies 
in the room made extravagant use of the fashionable teeter, while 
the real celebrities were as staid and quiet as ever, — we hit upon 
the solution of the mystery. These teeterers are dying to be dis- 
tinguished in some way from the " common people." They have 
not brains enough to do it by talking — it must, therefore, be ef- 
fected in some cheaper way. Teetering is a ridiculous thing — 
the sensible ones will never think of imitating any thing half so 
laughable. Teetering will be all our own — therefore, let us form 
ourselves into a class and conjugate in all the inflections we can 
think of, the verb to teeter — thus : 

I teeter. We teeter. • 

Thou teeterest, You teeter, 

She teeters. They all teeter. 

So it turns out, that those who exhibit the greatest activity in 
their heels are the most deficient in their heads — a homely, but 
very natural conclusion ; and one that we advise a young gentle- 
man to think well of before he takes aim at one of these opera 
tip-ups, for the purpose of bringing her down. 
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SQUINT XVI. 

A NEW-YORX MANDARIN. 

We are now going to indulge yon, gentle reader, in a liule 
genuine scandal, at the expense of our comfortable-looking friend 
over yonder, the Chinese Mandarin. We wonH be ill-naturedi 
however, and therefore we guess there will nobody be ofiended. 

The gentleman whom we have at this moment under inspec- 
tion, commenced life humbly — very humbly — so much so, in 
fact, that the muse refuses to trace the stream of his pedigree to 
its source. By some lucky chance, or rather the promptings of 
the instinct of money-making, at an early part of his career he 
stumbled into the China business, which in a few years began to 
turn every thing within its influence to gold, and he now, at full 
mid-age, supports an elegant establishment, and makes all the ne- 
cessary motions to pass himself off as a real first-rate nabob.* 
His domestic history is a curious one. 

Some years ago, he engaged himself to a yoi^ng lady of New- 
York — whom, however, upon reconsidering matters when the time 
came round to fulfil his contract, he concluded to abandon ; and, 
being a man of strict business habits and undoubted mercantile 
honor, he commenced a formal negotiation for this purpose. 
With the details of the transaction we are not familiar ; but the 
result of it was such as to do credit to his liberality and business 
tact. The young lady with the broken heart, &c. &c., received 
the handsome sum of 860,000, cash in hand, in lieu of the hand 
of her Expected brij}egroom, and in consideration of which she 
relinquished all right and title in and to the said bridegroom. 

What became of the deserted fair one, with the sixty thousand 
charms, we do not know — but we presume that, if she still felt 
herself matrimonially inclined, she found no difficulty in attract- 
ing and fixing scores of devoted admirers from which to choose. 
At any rate, if toe were in the market and a sixty thousand dol« 
lar lure should come gliding down the stream of life, we think 
we could tell of an old trout who would leap from his hiding- 
place, willing to be caught. 

Our nabob Mandarin, aAer doing up this little speculation in 

* Rumor says that he went to China with some two hundred thousand 
dollars, made in South America — and returned from the Celestial Empire with 
sizteen hundred thousand dollars in specie— 'no more— no less. 
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fancy matrimonial securities, immediately cast about for another 
venture in the same line, and at last paid a business visit to. Mas- 
sachusetts, and made a *' dicker" with one of its wooden nutm^» 
making, clock-peddling fathers, for the hand and. person of tlvB 
lady who is now his wife. They live in the perfection of par- 
venu style and fashion — ^that is, they do every thing exactly as 
the French waiting-maid and the upholgterer prescribe. They 
go to the opera, because among the set to which they wish to 
belong, it appeared to be fashionable to do so. The lady may 
have the fashionable amount of musical education ; but as for the 
gentleman, his judgment of the various crops of tea is far supe- 
rior to his opinion of the relative merit of different operas or 
artists. 

He and his cara sposa appear to live very comfortably as 
times go. The ady is a " high flier" in her notions of mat- 
ters and things, and goes in for cutting a big swell as she dashes 
along. She has plenty of admirers, gives magnificent entertain- 
ments, and does in all respects exactly as she pleases— *the only 
paradisal state of existence to a woman. She knows the price 
she paid for all these beatitudes, and as it wasnH love, she don't 
consider them too dear* Afler all, if we look closely into the 
private histories which go to make up the aggregate of society, 
we shall see the general truth broadly inculcated, that woman is 
strictly an article of merchandise* Who then shall blame lier 
for getting the highest price she can for her charms and her at- 
tractions? . 

The mystery of it is, to the outsiders, how such people as 
these continue to be recognized as the " aristocracy" of this re- 
fined metropolis, and to assist in giving tone and character to 
American society. But to those who have any just idea of the 
power of money, the representative of things^ and the utter super- 
fluity of ideas, the explanation is easy enough. These brainless 
clods, these heartless flirts, these stingy shop-keepers, have made 
money ; and with that they can buy any kind of distinction, social, 
literary or political. There is a kind of vague, indistinct con- 
sciousness among these people, that they are troubled with a lack 
of brains, and could not but appear ridiculous in the presence of 
persons with the slightest pretensipns to intellect. Hence their 
studious neglect of literary men and women, and the pains they 
take to surround themselves with such expensive accessories and 
time-consuming ceremonies, as make a person of moderate earn- 
ings feel uncomfortably out of place the moment he finds him- 
self among them. A. moderate sized family cannot expect to go, 
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as it is called, " decently" into society in New- York short often 
thousand dollars a year ; and few who make their money honest- 
ly have any thing like that income. The consequence is, that 
" aristocratic" society is principally made up of brainless spend- 
thrifts, unprincipled gamblers, and heartless flirts. This is a hard 
thing to say — ^but the worst of it is, that it is true. 



SQUINT XVII. 

A VERT COMMON CASE. 

If you will take the altitude of that roughish-looking gentle- 
man, seated between two over-dressed daughters, we will relate 
to you, in a few words, a history that might answer, with here 
and there an alteration, for three quarters of the shop-keeping 
" aristocracy" of this beautiful metropolis. 

The gentleman is the son of the skipper of an old Albany 
packet schooner — a sort of vessel greatly resembling, in its day 
and generation, the " chicken thieves" that ply up and down 
'* the coast" to and from New Orleans ; but it has long since passed 
out of knowledge. Our hero, not having any .particular pen- 
chant for the sea, nor even being much delighted with the charm- 
ing scenery of the Hudson, declined the hereditary schooner, and 
commenced life by making fires and running of errands for a 
broker's office. He remained brokering for some years, and 
then made a venture to South America, whence he returned with 
some money and considerable knowledge of the world, as ex- 
* hibited in those distant and enlightened regions. 

Afler his return he cast about for the quickest and safest way 
of turning his money, and at last went into the flour business. 
He was, however, unlucky, and found that the staff* of life would 
not afford him an adequate support. He therefore backed out 
from that, and in 188*^, in company with another speculator, went 
into the stock-brokerage business. Here the golden goddess again 
smiled upon him, and for a time the concern went on swimming- 
ly r After awhile he and his partner dissolved the union, and 
our hero went on alone, with variable success, until 1888, when 
he smashed up completely, and gave his notes in settlement — some 
of which, by the way, were not paid till last summer. Perhaps 
the Cholera acted sympathetically upon his conscience. ' 
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Somewhere about 1842, our friend struck up an acquaintance 
with the cashier of the Ohio Life and Trust Company, who fur- 
nished him with funds to go into a large speculation in Ohio State 
Stocks — buying at 53, and in a short time having the gratification 
to see them run up to par. The result of this speculation was, a 
clear profit of about one hundred thousand dollars-— or fifty thou- 
sand for our hero, and the same for his friend the cashier. The 
latter, thereupon resigned his office, and both went into partner- 
ship together, and commenced an extensive and profitable busi- 
ness. 

Heretofore our hero had been simply a business man — a money- 
making man. Now, however, the latent buds of his ambition, 
warmed into life by the genial spring of wealth, burst into full 
bloom, and our drudge became suddenly transformed into the 
aristocrat — came the big figure in a tip-top residence, in a fashion- 
able street, dressed his family to death, set up a carriage, with a 
driver more than his master's equal in birth, breeding, heart, and 
intellect, and finally reached the summit of his ambition, and a 
sofa at the Opera House, at one and the same time. He knows 
as much of music as his frieijd the New-York Mandarin, or his 
neighbor the fat auctioneer — however, he and his daughter seem 
to enjoy the scene to the full. The ladies, although as we have 
said, somewhat over-dressed, are decidedly handsome, and evi- 
dently good-natured and amiable. They are at least as refined 
and well-bred as most of their neighbors, and altogether show off 
as very flattering samples of uppercrustitude. 

But if the daughters are distinguished for their amiability, 
the father is as notorious for the hardness of his character. No 
man in the street bears down more heavily upon new beginners 
and men of small means, struggling on the meager common 
where once he was, than our purse-proud and clay-hearted aris- 
tocrat. Indeed, next to increasing his own gains, it is probable 
that his dearest pleasure in life is to see the hopes of others dis- 
appointed. 



SQUINT XVIII. 

RISE AND PROGRESS. 

There, perhaps, is the biggest dandy in the house — at least he 
thinks he is, and that amounts to the same thing. People pass 
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pretty much at their clWn valuation->-unles8 it is too bigh, and 
then they are " bogus," aud won't, go at all. The history of that 
gentleman, who seems to know every body, who is well received 
and goes every where, is an interesting and instructive chapter of 
human nature. He came at a very early but not very tender age 
from the country, and got a place in a small retail dry-soods store 
in Maiden Lane. He was, however, so excessively awKward and 
shy in his manners that he became a real nuisance to the cus- 
tomers, and his employer, although he found his new clerk hooeit 
and faithful, yet began to feel that he must either mend his maii- 
ners or cut his stick. Through the friendly instructions and ad' 
vice of another clerk, however, our hero gradually shed the 
" exuviee of the clown," as our friend Patrick Henry— or maybe 
it was William Wirt-— somewhere so aptly says ; and in process 
of time the rude and boorish country bumpkin refined bis commoo 
mud to more porcelain consistence, and acquired, in the end, all 
the extra polish of fashionable life and good society. 

After our hero had grown to be a bearded man, and had gone 
successfully into business with the fellow-clerk who had fbrmeriy 
taken his part and as it were licked him into shape, he paid a 
visit one summer to a fashionable watering place, to get a glimpse 
of good society in undress, and make some observations necessary 
to perfect his knowledge of the manners and usages of the great 
world. Here he fell in, accidentally, with a rich banker and 
capitalist, from one of the river towns, who had accompanied an 
invalid daughter to the springs in the hope of restoring her to 
health. Our hero at once paid the most assiduous court to the 
family ; and by the closeness and unremittingness of his atten- 
tions, at length fairly won the heart of both father and daughter. 
The afiair ended in a proposal of marriage, which, although re- 
garded favorably by the young lady as well as her father, raised 
such a clamor from the friends and relations against the obscurity 
and poverty of the wooer, that the affair was postponed, though 
not abandoned. Suffice it to say that, as usual, true love and 
shrewd calculation got the advantage of all opposing obstacles, 
and they were finally married. 

The business of our hero and his partner had been uniformly 
prosperous, and they were gradually increasing their means and 
laying the foundation of influence and wealth. During one of 
the great commercial crises, however, which swept over the 
country a few years ago, the house fell with the crash, and our 
hero found every dollar remorselessly swept away. Afler things 
had subsided a little, his father-in-law advanced him twenty 
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thousand dollars, with which he recomfnenced business on his 
own account, and in a short time began to make headway again. 
Gradually the old gentleman gave up, too, the management of 
his own afTairs into the hands of his active and energetic son-in- 
law ; until finally the young man found himself virtually the 
head of one of the most popular banks in the State, and the con* 
trolling spirit of an immense and widely ramified business.. 

His natural instincts for society now claimed a hearing, and 
our hero soon began to make his appearance in the wealthiest 
and most aristocratic circles of metropolitan society. At the 
Opera, of course, he was " bound to shine ;" and you may see 
him, on any regular evening, as he is now, going about with an 
air of perfect self-assurance, and appearing to be on the same 
comfortable terms with himself as with every body else. He is 
always, however, alone, and his wife is never se^n in society at 
all, preferring the domestic quietude of " private life " to the gau- 
dy tinsel of fashion and its attending follies. If she is as happy 
as the husband evidently is, they may truly be called a favored 
household. 



SQUINT XIX. 

A CASS. 

That pale young dandy sitting in the box at your left hand as 
you enter the door in the second tier, with a huge cravat and 
collar standing up at the side of his face like the sails of a schoon- 
er, is the son of his father. He is fortunate in his position : hav- 
ing plenty of money, he can afford to hold in contempt those who 
question his right to the social circles of the aristocracy : but he 
is also fortunate in being the favorite poodle of the two young 
ladies whose sunny smiles he so much enjoys, and under whoQe 
influence he flourishes like a tender plant in a green-house. 

Our hero's father is a foreigner, who came to this country 
when the French revolution was not only overturning thrones 
and destroying kingdoms, but when the social and moral princi- 
ples of the radicals of Paris were levelling all barriers, and the 
freedom of thought and action in all the intercourses of social 
life were fully appreciated and enjoyed. Establishing himself 
in business that soon became lucrative and profitable, it was not 
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long before his power' was felt among this money-loviDg and 
money-getting community, and if he discarded the rules which 
govern a purer and more chaste society, and trampled upon the 
good old laws of our puritan fathers, his money brought up the 
scale and placed him upon an equality with 'those whose great- 
ness comes from wealth. 

What right have they to sneer at him ? Are not his bills on 
Paris as good as theirs ? Do they sell at less discount ? Is not 
his establishment as costly and as elegant ? Are not his children 
as prosperous, as talented, as learned, as shrewd as yours ? Sneer 
at him ! He lived in accordance with the principles of his coun- 
trymen ; have you done better ? He 

" CnrBed all laws but those which love has made." 

You make the laws subservient to your ambition. His social 
connections were matters of taste and convenience, yours those of 
bargain and sale. He lived for love, you for display. Wherein 
are you better than he, or your children superior to his ? He can 
buy and sell, so can you ; his children can spend asmuch jnoney 
as yours, can dress as well, display as many feathers, as much 
jewelry, are as great swells, and are just as snobby as yours, but 
no more. 

Does our youngster's collar stand a little above his ear, mak- 
ing his head look like a young cabbage in June ? Is his cravat 
a little on the extreme of fashion, and that hat too much on one 
side for comfort? Look ye — see that fancy individual just 
emerging from the second box from the entrance. What think 
you of him ? He is the son of one of our first men. He, too, 
has been enjoying the luxury of saying sofl things to two very 
sensible young ladies. Why do they tolerate him ? He is rich. 
Is his coat less natty or fashionable, his dress less foppish, or is he 
less a fool than our friend with the wide collar ? Who dare sneer 
at him, or who can refuse to recognize him as one of the aristoc- 
i:acy ? True, his father was a Cooper, nevertheless he has a 
ticket to " good society," lives above Fourteenth-street, supports 
his carriage, maintains his position and rights, as well as any of 
you. Or if you would have another specimen, look at that bold- 
faced young man with large whiskers, dressed to the tip in fancy 
colors and buttons. He is the son of a rich hardware dealer in 
Pearl-street, a great opposer of the gas monopoly, and runs a 
strong opposition, supplying all around him gratuitously. But of 
him more anon. 
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SQUINT XX. 

A LOOK AT THE STAGE. 

Now that we have taken the rounds of the house, dear read- 
er, and done up our little hit of innocent scandal and gossip mon- 
gering, we will with your permission follow the usual custom of 
the frequenters of this fashionable resort, and take a look at the 
stage — not, perhaps, that we know or care any thing about the 
music or musicians, but simply because we have nothing else to 
do. 

The play, we think, is Don Giovanni, and the occasion the 
benefit of Signer Leporello, so celebrated for the manner of his 
playing the comic part of Sanquirico, servant to the licentious 
Don. A great work is Don Giovanni — wonderful man Mozart — 
learned to play fiddle before he was five years old — father greai 
musician — very fond of his son playing his sonatas — and all that 
sort of thing, which you will find duly recorded in the London 
Harmonicon, whence it will probably be stolen by the Message 
Bird. So now for the artists. 

Don't think we are going to criticise their singing — not a bit 
of it. If you want any thing of that sort, you must dip into the 
Albion or subscribe to the Sunday papers, where you will find 
musical criticism of the dismalest kind, spun out by the column. 
We'll none of it. 

See there — who is that gay and laughing creature, dancing 
across the stage so coquettishly, leaning upon the shoulder of 
that handsome, sheepish-looking country bumpkin ? That is the 
piquant Zerlina Bertucca, plaguing the life out of poor Novell i 
Masetto— whom, notwithstanding, she evidently loves (on th^ 
stage, be it always understood,) in the very bottom of her heart. 
She has bright black eyes, a saucy mouth, an arch chin, a mag- 
nificent arm, a well, well ; you can go through the usual 

catalogue without our assistance. Signorina Bertucca is the 
prima donna assoluta de cartello of the company, and this is her 
first season in America. She is from the Italian Opera in Paris, 
and is a singer of the dashing, brilliant school, calculated to as 
tonish and dazzle rather than to attack the heart. She is by no 
means, however, destitute of expression, and in some of her cha- 
racters — as in Lucia and Desdemona — sings with true power and 
heart-thrilling pathos. Her forte, however, is in playful, airy, 
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sparkling characters, like Zerlina, where she always appears to 
brilliant advantage. She is a great favorite, and evidently feels 
quite at home with her audience. 

Yonder, robed in solemn black, comes a stately and beautiful 
woman, a type of the pure Roman, so rare among the Italians of 
these degenerate days, accompanied by a neat, intellectual son of 
Israel. They are Signorina Truffi and Signer Forti — both great 
favorites with the public, although the latter had an up-hill busi- 
ness of it for a time. It was very difficult for our half barbarian 
audiences to recognize the immense superiortty of Forti's pure 
and thoroughly disciplined school of singing, over the grand bel- 
lowing of Benedetti. But, like all true artists, he has gradually 
educated his audience up to the point of appreciating him, and 
has now a wide and permanent reputation. Truffi is an actress 
of great power and most classic perfection in attitifde and decla- 
mation. Her voice is thin and uncertain, but it possesses an ac- 
cent of touchivgness which goes straight to the heart. Sometimes 
a single note from her metgnificent throat will thrill you for an 
hour. She sings in the pure, unmixed, modern Italian school, 
and, both as artist and woman, is greatly esteemed. 

That lady with the ill-fitting dress (her dresses always (it her 
ill), is Amalia Patti : and unless all auguries are at fault, she is 
destined to be one of the first artists of the day. Her voice* has 
immense power, with an unlimited undeveloped expression — while 
there is fire enough in her Italian black eyes to set a theatre in a 
blaze. She is occasionally guilty of gaucheries and false inter- 
vals, but is rapidly improving, and treading in the footsteps of her 
mother. 

The Don Giovanni himself is now approaching with a swag- 
ger which may be termed a comproroisa between the stride of an 
elephant and the amble of a duck. He would play sailor parts 
admirably ; and if we should write an opera we should introduce 
a boatswain for the express purpose of showing Signer Beneven- 
lano to the best advantage. His " ship ahoy !" would be perfectly 
" stunning." Notwithstanding all his ridiculous exaggerations, 
however, Beneventano is an excellent artist, and has one of the 
most extraordinary voices in the world. If he would take his 
organ to Europe and leave the monkey behind, he would soon 
win fortune and immortality. 

It is too bad that we can't get a chance to say a good word 
for our favorite Novelli, one of the finest fellows and best basso 
in the Union. But he is so utterly unfitted for the part of Mas- 
setto, that we will pass him over, as well as Maretzek himself and 
some others, to another occasion. 
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SQUINT XXI. 

AROUND THE HOUSE. 

Monday night — Don Giovanni for the last time — Sanquirico's 
i benefit — subscribers mighty shy — don't see any of 'em but our 

t^ substantial old acquaintance H , who is always on hand, 

i rain or shine, subscription or no subscription^ and our accom- 
plished and dainty acquaintance with the lisp and the handsome 
i:. wife — Professor P. On the very next sofa against which the lady 
ij of the Professor is leaning her aristocratic form, are three individ- 
I uals whom we have, never seen before in this presence. First is 
I Parke Grodwin, of the Evening Post, an enthusiast in music and 
I the fine arts, but especially devoted, body and soul, to Fourierism, 
^ Swedenborgianism, Homoeopathy, Hydropathy, and every thing 
else new and startling — unless perhaps it may be Grahamism. 
» He has a massive, concentrated head, and his brain is evidently 
' muscular and vigorous. to an extraordinary degree, though some- 
what slow in its movements. 

Next him is another very decided genius, but of altogether a 

different sort — ^John S. Dwight, formerly musical editor of the 

Harbinger (the Fourierist organ), and one of the most genial, 

,* dainty, and philosophic musical critics in the country. If he 

^ could once break through the shell of his library and mingle a 

f little with the world, he would become a glorious fellow — yet 

after all, perhaps, not so precious as now. So we will even let 

S him vegetate. When we start our big newspaper we mean to 

* send him a ream of paper with our compliments, and carte blanche 

[ as to terms and subjects. And that wouldn't do, after he had 

- been through a course of sprouts and had come out a thorough 

i New- York journalist. 

1 That gentleman in the silver-gray overcoat and white kids is 

Mr. Tweedy, a leading Associationist, and who fills the responsi- 
ble but rather sinecurial office of treasurer of the whole reform- 
atAwe concern. He, too, seems to be enjoying the music to the 
full, and his face mimics Sanquirico in its grotesque and ludicrous 
contortions. He is evidently quite absorbed. 

Whom have we here 1 This delicate, frail little man with a 
large and fine looking lady by his side — who is he ? What, you 
don't know him ! Why, how lamentably your education has 
been neglected ! You might snuff up the aroma of his exquisite 
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presence even from where you sit. Nothing but genuine Jockey 
Club, you may swear, with perhaps just the smallest spice of Bou- 
quet de Louis Quinze. — That, sir, is Grouraud, the famous per- 
fumer and medicated soap man, who has discovered a powder 
with which you may shave yourself without soap or razor, and 
ladies can by a single application have high foreheads and flatter- 
ing phrenologies. He, too, seems to be mightily wrapped up in 
the opera, and is apparently paying the devoutest attention to the 
gallantries of the audacious Don — although for aught we know, 
he may be composing in his brain some new and poetical perfume 
or some sonnet of scent-iment which shall surpass any thing he 
has ever yet achieved. 

There goes our friend De L with the big nose — the only 

man in New-York whom Garbeille couldnH caricature. How. 
ever, he is far too good-natured to look ugly ; and when he gets 
a little excited in conversation, he is positively handsome. 

I wonder who those two plump and fresh looking girls in pink 
can be, sitting on a front sofa near the middle of the house. 
Their tight silk boddices, set off with heavy black lace herthe^ 
exhibit their rounded and plump forms, to the greatest possible 
advantage — while their complexions are so variably clear and 
transparent that I am sure they must have brought them direct 
from the country, where they use no cosmetics but pure con- 
sciences and fresh air. It does one good to look at them. 

But there goes the curtain — and our squint is over« 



SQUINT XXII. 

THE LAST OF THE SEASON. 

Well, beloved brethren, our labors in this field are about being 
brought to a close. Afler to-night we may shut up our spy -glass, 
or at least turn it in some other direction — for the mimic scene 
and all the unreal men and women, both within and without the 
coulisses, will have passed away, or gone to oblivion or Boston — 
which we take it are about one and the same thing. 

Let us see — whom ha\e we here, of all the four hundred and 
fifly leaders of ton and rulers of fashion who commenced the sea* 
son by monopolizing all the best seats and ended it by giving 
their surplus tickets to their coachmen, bootblacks and chamber* 
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maids? — Precious few of them show their faces here to-pight to 
grace the farewell benefit of their spirited and energetic manager. 
Well — so much the better. The public are here ; and it is to the 
public that our little Corporal will henceforth look for his support, 
rather than to any of the narrow, selfish, and stingy cliques who 
attempt to control society in New- York, and are in truth only its 
curse and its nuisance. Yes — ^let Maretzek open his house next 
winter to the entire public, putting the prices at seventy-five and 
fifty cents, and then give a performance every night in the week 
-^nd he will succeed brilliantly. The moment the odious sub- 
scription system, which has enabled a pack of the most unmiti- 
gated and unredeemable vulgarians in the city to possess them- 
I selves for the entire season of all the good seats, is once fairly 
[; abolished, the htouse will be crowded every night. There are 
• hundreds of men and women of taste and true appreciation of 
music, who have been utterly excluded from the Opera House by 
the exclusive subscription system and the ridiculous flummery 
with which it has been carried out. 
But all this is by the way. 

What lots of pretty women are all round about us ! That is, 
they look pretty, if you don't examine them too closely. When 
we descend to pjirticulars, we are not so entirely delighted. For 
instance, just in front of us is a row of ladies who are evidently 
doing tremendous execution among that knot of beaux in the 
opposite area. One of them is paiu fully thin, and her neck and 
shoulders appear like anatomical preparations for showing the 
insertions and terminations of the 'muscles. Her lips are loose 
and flabby, and yet scarcely large enough to cover her protrusive 
teeth. She has a wisp of illusion about her neck, and her dress 
is so fixed that whenever she squirms, (which she does contin- 
ually,) you can see — nothing. Next her is a plumper one, whose 
corsage comes across her arms just half way between the shoul- 
der and elbow. She is modeled on the Diana style, and seen from 
behind, her neck and shoulders have the true Grecian fall. But 
if you catch a glimpse of the contours of her bust, the illusion is 
at once destroyed— commonplace and flatness stare you uniyiis- 
takably in the face. The other lady wears a yellow silk, made 
high in the throat and properly prepared by th.e dress maker to 
resemble nature — only that it is more than a resemblance. Her 
hand is nervous and emaciated, and her fingers, as she holds her 
big opera-glass to her eyes, look like a bird's claw. 

Our old friends, the fat auctioneer, the frisky Colonel, and the 
lisping Professor, we perceive are here ; and beside them there 
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are feW; very few familiar faces. Artists, Italians, Grermans, 
Jews, gentlemen, critics, and the usual elements of the intelligent 
classes, as distinguished from vulgar wealth and ignorant snob- 
bery, go chiefly to make up the company. Maretzek ought to be 
proud of his audience. 

Hush ! the curtain is down, and they are stamping and calling 
for the little manager. Here he comes, looking paler than the 
ghost of the Com mend atore, and his knees knocking leather 
worse than poor Sanquirico's when he bids the statue to sapper. 
Sh ! Let us hear. Ehem ! Gro it, Max— don't be afraid----out 
with it : 

'* Ladies and Shentlemans — ^I appear before you to offer my haishfileii 
tangs for dis honor you have done to me. Every one here present knowi 
under what gloomy ouspices I have commence the Opera, and eveiy one 
has said that it will never be carried throo. But I have been able, by the 
harmony and good feeling of my artists, and the kind assistance of the poob- 
lie of New-York, to meet ail my promyses. (Applanse.) Ladies ud 
Shentlemans — the Opera may be considered established in New-YoriL 
(Applause.) I have not to make a long account to you of profit and 
losses. If I have made money or lost it, I have made better as money — 
I have made many kind friends and patrons, and not one enemy worth men- 
tioning. (Applause, cheers and laughter.) Ladies and Shentlemans — 
When I shall come back to you next fall I shall spare no labors or money 
to make New-York one of the first operatic cities in the world. (Ap- 
plause.) I now respectfully say farewell." 

• 

There — is n't that pretty tall talking for a foreigner? and 
don't he come to the point at once, and stop when he is done ? 
What an admirable member of Congress the fellow would make ! 
Egad, we must see about getting him naturalized forthwith. 
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€^t HmtiQiitH' laq-Sonk 

Is published every afternoon, at No. 82 \assaa-street, and is delivered 
regularly by carriers to subscribers in all parts of the city, for six cents a 
week. 

The Merchants' Day-Book contains all the news of the day up to 1 
o'clock, P. M., the arrivals at all the principal Hotels, reports of the Stock 
and Provision Market, &c., &c. It is independent in politics, speaking 
freely the opnions of its Editor upon public matters, without regard to 
parties or cliques. 
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€^t tBnklq Sonrnal 

E CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD,) 



Is the weekly of the Merchants' Day-Book, and is published every 
Saturday morning, at 82 Nassau-street. It is a large double sheet, and 
contains all the reading matter of the Merchants' Day-Book, together with 
a Bank Nele Table, Prices Current, quotations of all the leading styles of 
Dty Goodsidcc., &c. 

The price of the Weekly Journal is One Dollar a year to mail sub- 
scribers, and ibr single copies at the desk, three cents. 

As an inducement to country agents to obtain subscribe^ the pro- 
prietor offers Fivt Dollars for every twenty-five names sent in.. The five 
dollars may be iMft by the agent, and the papers will be sent to the 
twenty-five snbecribera upon the receipt of Twenty Dollars. 

N. R. STIMSON, 

Editor and PivpridOTm 



WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
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D. & J. DEVLIN, 

33 & 35 John-Street, corner of rVassan. 

The subscribers beg leave to ask !he attention of aV DEALERS in 
CLOTHING throughout the UNITED STATES, to the extensive ar- 
rangements they have made to supply the largest demands for Clothing 

FOR ALL SEASONS AND ALL LOCALITIES. 

They are determined at all times, in season and out of season, to keep 
their stock up to the largest extent and variety, running from 

960,000 to 8100,000 worth! ! 

Their arrangements for importing and purchasing their cloths, &c., at the 
Cheapest Markets, arc complete ; and their manufacturing departmiBt is 
the most perfect, in all its appointments, of any establishment in the coun-' 
try, being conducted (under the direction of one of the Proprietors) by tlie 
most competent and skillful cutters. Their custom department is attended 
to by the most fashionable cutters tliis city can produce. 

Their determination is to continue to command the Largest Trade, by 
supplying clothing at a grade of profits commensurate with their vast and 
flattering increase of sales, at a saving to the purchaser of full 20 per cent 
at Wholesale, and over 30 per cent, at Retail. This can be readily ac- 
counted for by considering the above facts, and adding to them the other 
important one, that they 

Purchase^ Manufacture, and Sell, entirely for Cash. 

D. & J. DEVLIN, 
33 and 35 John-street^ comer ofNanau, 

inr We will Thank any of our customers who may discover any daai> 
age dr imperfection to return the garments without hesitation. 

D. & J. D. 
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Thia book should ba returned to 
the Iiibrary on or before the Last date 
stamped below. 

A flue of five centB a day is inaurred 
by retaining it beyond the speoifled 
time. 

Please return promptly. 
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